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CONFESSIONS OF AN UNEXECUTED FEMICIDE. 

A deeply affecting narrative, under the 
above title has just issued from the Glasgow 
press. It is declared to be ‘‘non ficto.” It 
is published according to the will of ‘William 
M***r, Esq. of ,in the county of Ster- 
ling, Scotland;”? for the purpose of deterring 
others ‘‘ from the commission of asimilar sin, 
by the thought, that if they escape the pun- 
ishment of the law, they are sure to meet with 
that of a racked and harrassed conscience. ”’ 

The Confessions are powerfully written, and 
seldom have we read a more touching narra- 
tive than that which is contained in the work 
before us. We insert an extract from the 
Confessions. 

‘*Twenty years—and the vision still haunts 
me!—Yes, it is twenty years since I perpetra- 
ted that crime which has poisoned my exis- 
tence, and thrown over it acloud of unuttera- 
ble sorrow. All other crimes may sleep, but 
iniquity like minenevercan. The worm that 
dies not, preys upon my heart! I am the 
victim of remorse. * * * * 

‘* My house stood in the midst of a planta- 
tion of elm and pine. Its situation was con- 
sidered romantic by those who had an eye for 
the bexuties of nature, which I never had. It 
was a large isolated building, white and airy 
in its appearance, and decorated in front with 
a portico of Ionian pillars. Before the door 
was a plot of green ground, bordered with 
flowers, and in the centre of this a fountain of 
clear water. Behind the mansion house there 
was a spacious garden, and about fifty yards 
to the right flowed the little river of . 
murmuring among rocks and shaded over by 
bowers of the cedar and chesnut tree. 

‘¢Few places were so retired and beautiful, 
and here, if my miserable turn of mind had 
permitted, I must have been happy. I had 
no companion but an only sister. Heaven‘as- 
suredly never formed two beings so complete- 
different as we. Poor Eliza, she was every- 
thing that was amiable in woman. Fair, beau- 
tifully proportioned, and graceful in her move- 
ments, beyond even the most gifted of her sex, 
her light and airy form—her blue, deep blue 
eye—her lip ever crossed with smiles, and her 
complexion clear as heaven itself. Of all 
these things I could speak, but it avails not. 
They are gone, and nothing save their remem- 
brance remains behind. Memory may do 
much to‘hallow even the divinest beauty, and 
imagination may touch with more delicate 
hues what the former brings up from the 
depths of time, but their fairy powers were 
useless here. My sister had a form and a 
mind which fancy never excelled, even in 
her brightest dreams. 

“Strange to say, she loved me. I say strange 
—for what heart but that of an angel could 
bear affection towards a being so malignant— 
so horribly wicked asI! I can now recall 
how harshly I returned her little acts of kind- 
ness, She would try, by every art to bring 
from me some deed of tenderness, She would 
smile, and come out with some mirthful sto- 
ry. She would sit down before me, and throw 
her delicate arms around my neck in a mood 
of gaiety and love. She would flatter me, 
and watch over my concerns, and anticipate 


my wishes, but all in vain. My ungrateful 
heart refused to acknowledge her attentions: 
her fondness became painful to me, and I re- 
pulsed her. Nor when I was stretched ona 
bed of sickness did her tenderness abate.— 
When the burning fever rioted in my veins, 
and but a step lay between me and eternity, 
she attended me with more than a mother’s 
care. Night after night she watched by my 
couch. I have seen her, when she little tho’t 
I-so remarked, weeping in my dimly illumin- 
ed chamber, and raising her fair hands to 
Heaven in supplication for my recovery. And 


in the virtue of this unfortunate girl. 


showed that tinge of humanity which clings 
to all below. Perhaps she might have been 
influenced by her affection for my sister. Be 
that as it may, I saw her feelings, and with 
the true villany of my nature, resolved to take 
advantage of them. It would be sickening to 
relate all the schemes I put in practice to ru- 
She lov- 
ed me to destraction, and I but too well sue- 
ceeded. But how was my poor, hard con- 
quest gained? By aproceeding, the iniquity of 
which no language can characterise. I invo- 
ked the Most High to witaess that my future 


when I did recover, who can paint the joy intentions were honorable; and swore, in the 
that lighted up her beautiful countenance! All|name of all that is sacred, to make her my 


saw it with delight save one, and that was her; own. 


wretched and ungrateful brother. 


| What were oaths to me! 


I never intended to keep my promise. 
What were broken 


“She had a friend named Mary Elliston, | hearts and ruined hopes to one who looked 


also a beautiful girl. ‘heir friendship had 
commenced in childhood, and their souls were 
knit closer by succeeding years. Mary lived 
with us for she was an orphan; and being or- 
iginally of a respectable but unfortunate fam- 
ily, my father gladly adopted her as a com- 
panion to his daughter. She was tall and ex- 
quisitely made, and all her movements were 
full of female dignity. Her form wanted the 
richness and voluptuous swell of Eliza’s, but 
it was more airy, and, if possible, more grace- 
ful. My sister’s complexion had the bright- 
ness and bloom of a northern beauty. Her 
yellow hair waved like streaks of sunshine 
over her temples, and her blue eyes, deep 
and lucid asthe sapphire, were full of anima- 
tion and of soul. Mary had more of the Ital- 
ian cast in her countenance, which was of a 
darker and warmer hue. Her hair was black 
and shining, and her eyes, of the same com- 
plexion, were full of melancholy. Never were 
two lovelier beings associated together under 
the same roof. Eliza was all affection, and 
smiles, and innocence, and she showed them 
on every occasion. If she loved she express- 
ed it in bright and undisguised language and 
emotions of the soul. Mary was not more 
lovely, for that was impossible, but she was 
evidently a being of profounder and intenser 
feelings. Her spirits was more full of pathos. 
Her fervour was not so easily excited, but, 
when aroused, it flowed in deeper channels, 
and its influence upon all the passions was 
most striking and irresistible. 

*«T know not how it was, but this pure mind- 
ed and intellectual girl conceived for me a 
strong affection. God knows, there was little 
in my society to attract the love of any one, 
and, above all, of such asshe. I neverdid her 
an act of kindness. I scarcely ever spoke to 
her with common civility; yet strange to say, 
I unknowingly gained her heart and she loved 
me at last as if I had been the most deserving 
object upon earth. How my grovelling soul 
came to be invested with such power, remains 
a problem which I never have been able to 
solve. In all other respects the mind of Ma- 
ry was pure and heavenly. The spirits full 
of poetry and romance, that mild enthusiastic 
spirit, conversant only with lofty thoughts, and 
whose existence had passed in a world of fan- 
cy and feeling, how did it descend from its 
high estate to seek companionship with a base 
earth born heart like mine? In this only she 


stood. 


upon virtue and honor as baubles, and whose 
polluted soul seemed born for the atmosphere 
of the blackest iniquity! , 

*«Time rolled on, and the state of Mary 
became apparent, but still I never felt remorse. 
I looked, unmoved at the ruin I had effected; 
and when the unsuspecting victim required the 
performance of my vows, she had been be- 
trayed and saw the dreadful precipice on which 
Had I been any thing else than a 
villain—had one spark of” generous feeling 
still animated my bosom, I must have pitied 
the miserable girl; but compassion was unhap- 
pily a feeling to which I had ever been a stran- 
ger; I looked upon the wreck of beauty with 
savage indifference. 

‘« Fliza’s tender heart was moved, and she 
saw her companion with other eyes. She did 
not with the pride-like barbarity of many of 
her sex, cast off this erring sister. She saw 
that she had been led astray, and knew that 
although in the eyes of the world she was a 
lost and worthless thing, yet she was not to be 
abandoned to misery and neglect. So far from 
turning away from this object of distress, she 
pressed her to her bosom—nor did she con- 
sider herself dishonored in so doing. Her 
pure heart told her that Mary was innocent, 
and what had occurred was a misfortune ra- 
ther than a crime. She solaced her in the 
midst of her misery, and tried to sustain her 
broken heart, with the hope that I might one 
day repair the injury I had done, and restore 
her, blameless and unblemished, to society. — 
Nordid she stop here,{for on her knees she 
conjured me, as I valued the welfare of a 
wretched creature—as I valued the honor of 
our house—as I valued my own eternal happi- 
ness, to render that tardy justice which up- 
rightness and virtue demanded. The appeal 
was eloquent as beauty and affliction could 
make it; but it wasin vain, I heard it with 
contempt. 

** About this time, a young lady of consid- 
erable fortune came to reside in our part of the 
country. She was rich? and I considered that 
now or never had an opportunity occurred of 
gratifying my passion for money. My situa- 
tion in- life was we': known, and I was cordi- 
ally received as a visitor into*her*mother’s 
house. I endeavored to makewmnyseif as 

able as poole in a short time had the 


satisfaction of ‘inking that J ‘was listened to 
with no unfavorable ear. There was only 
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one bar that stood in the way, and this was 
Mary Elliston. My faith was plighted to her 
in the most solemn manner;-and | well knew 
that if this reached the ears of my new mis- 
tress, my prospects in that quarter were at an 
end. Besiies, Mary was now in that state 
which rendered her misfortune palpable to all 
eyes. No one as yet knew the author of her 
misery, but he could not remain concealed 
much longer; and his name once mentioned 
would sink h:m in infamy and degradation. I 
cared little for exposure on the score of hon- 
or or virtue, but J] dreaded it on that of self 
interest. Let me get possession of my object 
—let her wealth be once fairly secured in my 
iron hand—and my shame, for aught I cared, 
might be trumpeted to the uttermost ends of 
the earth. But till then—till that decisive— 
the irrevocable moment, it behoved that all 
should run smooth as the unruffled sea. 1 
covered my hypocrisy with the semblance of 
virtue, as the ashes of the dead are covered 
with flowers, and crawled, like the viper, un- 
der cover, the better to entrap my prey. 

*«’That no evil report might injure my repu- 
tation tillthat time, 1 had Mary sent off about 
ten miles to a small country house on the banks 
of the Forth. There the sorrows of that un- 
happy girl only became more pungent—she 
felt the misery of loneliness. Deprived of my 
sister’s society and mine—and the last, strange 
to say, she prized above all other—her heart 
became more desolate and broken. She wrote 
me a letter: the paper was stained with tears, 
and every word breathed unutterable afHic- 
tion. It implored me to take compassion on 
her wretched state, and fulfiil the promise 1 
had so solemnly made: ‘I know that you are 
addressing another, but if she has the spirit 
of a woman, never will she listen to you after 
what you have done to me.’ 

** Such were the condoling lines of her let- 
ter, and they fired me to revenge. Suspicion 
lowered upon my heart, and the thought came 
apon me that they were but the prelude of a 
discovery. ‘And must my plans be thus 
thwarted by that wretched girl?) Must a for- 
tune be torn away from my grasp? Shall she 
unveil to my affinaced bride what for a time 
must remain in darkness—and for what? to 
ruin me—to blast my dearest prospects with- 
out benefitting herself?? The evil passions 
were stirred up within me—hell boiled in my 
bosom, and I was wrought to an ecstacy of 
madness. For half a day I remained in this 
tumult of passion. ‘Towards evening it ceas- 
ed to exhibit itself on the outer man, but ra- 
ged within more intensely than ever. 

‘“©Yes, I remember well. This day—and 
twenty years have rolled away—I sat by the 
fire, moody and destracted, and meditating, 
apparently, some violent deed: My sister sat 
opposite me. She was employed at her nee- 
die, but while she sewed, her blue eyes strea- 
med with tears, and ever and again she cast 
at me looks of the deepest affliction. ‘My 
dear brether, has anything occurred to distress 
you?’ I thundered out ‘Silence, distract me 
not,’ in a voice which made her start back- 
ward with terror; and, striking my hand vio- 
lently against my burning forehea‘, I left the 
room and mounted up stairs to my bed chamh- 
ber. A small Highland dirk hung over the 
mantelpiece. It had been in the tamily for 
ages. I put it in my pocket, almost unknow- 
ing what I did, and descended with portentious 
speed. Eliza met me as I was going out.— 
She put her slender arm in mine and reques- 
ted me, with a voice of melting tenderness, 
to stay at home, for that I was evidently very 
unwell. With brutal violence I pushed her 
aside, and rushed into open air. 

“The evening was fair, beautifully fair.— 
The sun was sinking down gloriously, and 
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mellowing nature over with his last diverging 
beams; but I remarked it not. I saw noth- 
ing, I heard nothing. A tumult was in my 
heart; my ears were stunned, and I hurried 
over the earth with reckless fury. Night 
came down and I feund myself at Mary’s door, 
I entered, but she was not within. She was 
gone out to walk by the banks of the Forth. 

**T went to find her. Her lovely and inter- 
esting form was seated upon a rock which 
overlooked the stream. WhenI came up she 
was in tears; but she threw her arms around 
me and kissed me with unspeakable fondness. 
How romantic was the scene! O how unfit 
for a deed of villainy!’ The moon was up in 
the vault of heaven. The firmament was sil- 
vered over with her chaste beams, and the 
light of the planets dissolved and lost in a 
flood of pale and celestial glory. One solita- 
ry star twinkled by her side. And how beau- 
tifully were the rays reflected by the stream 
‘that murmured amid its rocky channel, and 
gave forth a melancholy music, which was the 
only sound that disturbed the unbroken calm 
of nature! Could crimes linger here? Could 
vice pollute such a scene with its accursed 
ipresence? Base, cruel, treacherous was the 
‘deed. Was there no bolt of heaven to con- 
sume my coward heart? While she clung to 
my bosom and called me her own, while her 
deep melting eyes were thrown so expressly 
cn my savage countenance—yes, the deed was 
then done—done at a moment when any heart 
but that of a demon would have been disarm- 
ed. I drew slowly the dagger from my peck- 
et, and, my spirit shudders when I relate it— 
stabbed her in the back! -A shrick, and she 
fell to the earth.—‘ O! do not destroy me!— 
William, William, that was a cruel stroke. 
Spare me; do not kill my poor unborn babe!’ 
She clung to my knees, but I spurned her away, 
and she again fell exhausted. There was no 
time to be lost. 1 laid violent hands upon her, 
and pitched her over the rock I heard her 
rustling among the branches which opposed a 
feeble resistance to her fall; and then a dash 
among the waters, and a feeble cry—and all 
was silent.” 


Romantic Story.—There is a cavern in 
the island of Hoonga, one of the Tenga isl- 
ands, in the South Pacific Ocean, which can 
only be entered by diving into the’ sea, and 
has no other light than what is reflected from 
the bottom of the water. A young chief dis- 
covered it accidentally while diving after a 
turtle; and the use which he made of his dis- 
— will probably be sung in more than 
one European language, so beautifully is it 
adapted for a tale in verse. There was a ty- 
rannical governor at Vavaoo, against whom 
one of the chiefs formed a plan of insurrec- 
tion; it was betrayed, and the chief, with all 
his family and kin, was ordered to be destroy- 
ed. He had a beautiful daughter betrothed 
toa chief of high rank; and she was included 
in the sentence. The youth who had found the 
cavern, and kept the secret to himself, loved 
this damsel; he told her the danger in time, 
and persuaded her to trust herself to him.— 
They got into a canoe; the place of her re- 
treat was described to her on the way to it— 


ved after him, and rose in the cavern; in the 
widest part it is about 50 feet,. and its medium 
height is guessed at the same, the roof hung 
with stalactities. Here he brought her the 
choisest food, the finest clothing, mate for her 
bed, and scandal-wood oil to perfume herself; 
here he visited her as often as was consistent 
with prudence; and here as may be imagined 
this Tonga Leander wooed and won the maid, 
whom, to make the interest complete, he had 
long loved in secret, when he had no hope.— 


(these women swim like mermaids;) she di- 


Meantime he prepared with all his depen- 
dents, male and female, to emigrate in secret 
to the Fiji islands. ‘The intention was so well 
concealed, that they embarked in safety, and 
his people asked him at the point of their de- 
parture if he would not take with him a Ton- 
ga wife: accordingly, to their great astonish- 
ment, having steered close to a rock, he desi- 
red them to wait till he went into the sea to 
fetch her, jumped overboard, and just as they 
were beginning to be seriously alarmed at his 
long disappearance, he rose with his mistress 
from the water. This story is not deficient in 
that which all such stories should have to be 
perfectly delightful—a fortunate conclusion. 
The party remained at the Fijis till the op- 
pressor died, and then returned to Vavaoo, 
where they enjoyed a long and happy life.— 
This is related as an authentic tradition. — 
Quarterly Review. 


PoEts.—It is not generally supposed that 
Poets are fit men of business for the practical 
affairs of the world. ‘The poets of the olden 
time, however, were much entrusted with bus- 
tling employments. Edward HI. made Chau- 
cer comptroller of the customs of wool, wool- 
feels, and hides; and in the grant was a pro- 
viso, **that he should personally execute the 
office, and keep the accounts with his own 
hands.”” He is represented to have dischar- 
ged the duty with great vigilance, diligence, 
and integrity. The king was so well satisfied 
with the poet’s habits as a man of business, 
that he gave him a grant of a pitcher of wine 
daily in the port of London, to be delivered 
by the butler of England. 


BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 


A number of candidates have appeared for the honor 
of having composed these admirable lines, which were 
first published some years ago ina provincial newspa- 
yer. Capt. Medwin, in his ** Conversations of Lord 
$yron,” claims them for his Lordship. The relatives 
of the late Rev. Charles Wolt, of Dublin College, how- 
ever, have asserted that he composed them, and produe 
ced very fair testimony, amounting indeed almost to ine 
dubitable proof, to that effect. Among the rest of the 
claimants a Dr. Marshall eame forward, arrogating the 
whole merit to himself; but it unfortunately turned out 
that he was merely an illiterate cow-doctor. This dig 
covery gave occasion to a parody on the original line 
which we insert in this place, trusting that the wit wih 
be an apology for any appearance of levity upon such am 
interesting subject. 

Nota sovs had he got—not a guinea or note; 

Aud he looked confoundedly flurried 
As he bolted away without paying his shot, 
And the landlady after him hurried. 


We saw him again at dead of night, 
When home from the club returning; 
We twigg’d the Doctor beneath the light 
Of the gas-lamps, brilliantly burning. 


All bare and exposed to the midnight dews, 
Reelined in the gutter we found him, 

And he look’d like a gentleman taking a snooze 
With his Miarshal cloak around him. 


‘©The Doctor’s as drunk as the D——,” we said, 
And we managed a shutter to borrew; 

We rais’d him, and sigh’d at the thought that his head 
Would consumedly ache on the morrow. 


We bore him home and we put him to bed, 
And we told his wife and his daughter 

To give him next morning a couple of red 
Herrings with soda water, 


Loudly they talk’d of his money that’s gone, 
And his lady began to upbraid him; 

But litue they reck’d, so they let him snore on, 
*Neath the counterpane just as we laid him, 


We tuck’e him in, and had hardly done, 
When beneath the window calling, 

We heard the rough voice of a son of a gua 
Of a watchman ‘one o’cloek” bawling. 


Slowly and sadly we all walked down 
From his room, in the uppermost story; 

A rush-light we placed on the cold hearth stone, 
And we left him alone in his glory. 
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NameEs.—We have heretofore noticed the 
extreme confusion into which society is thrown 
from the application. of one name to several 
individuals. Every once and a while yousee 
a notice in the papers that A. B. who is sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary, is not A. B. the son 
of C. D. and that FE. F. who ran away with a 
horse and gig, is not E. F. who lives at No. 1, 
Blank street. Some names have spread so 
far that they are almost as general as homo. 
The name of Smith has for instance. There 
are thirty one John Smiths m our city, and 
fourteen John Johnsons! What interminable 
confusion must this create in the delivery of let- 
ters and the management of business. When- 
ever we mect a man to whom we have been 
introduced, but whose name we have forgot- 
ten, we always call him Mr. Johnson, and ih 
nine cases out of ten we are right. The 
* Friends’ have a very simple and yet very ef- 
ficient remedy for this evil. John Smith the 
1st, John Smith the 2d, and so on to the 500th 
if neccessary. There are however, some hap- 
py people in this world who have names pe- 
culiarly their own, which no man would think 
of stealing—witness the following which we 
find in a western paper; Hendrick Vollenho- 
ven, Rutger Jan Schimmelpenninck, Walrave 
Van Heukelom, Nicholas Van Beeftingh, Jan 
Van Eghen. 


A few years since, an aged clergyman in the 
western part of the county of Wercester, spea- 
king of the solemnity attached to the minis- 
terial office, said, that during the whole term 
of forty or fifty years, that he had officiated 
therein, his gravity had never but once been 
disturbed in the pulpit. On that occasion, 
while engaged in his discourse, he noticed a 
man directly in front of him, leaning over the 
railing of the gallery, with something in his 
hand, which he discovered to be a huge quid 
of tobacco just taken from his mouth. — Di- 
rectly below, sat a man, who was in the con- 
stant habit of sleeping at mecting, with his 
head leaned back and his mouth wide open. 
The man in the gallery was intently engaged, 


raising and lowering his hand, and taking an | 


exact observation, till, at length, having got 
it right, he let fall the quid of tobacco and it 
fell plump into the mouth of the sleeper be- 
low! The whole scene was so indecribably 
ludicrous, that, for the first and last time, in 
the pulpit, an unvoluntary smile formed itself 
upon the countenance ofthe preacher. Theun- 
expected intrusion of so unpalatable a mouth- 
ful, awoke the sleeper, and he was never 
known to indulge in that practice afterwards. 


AUTUMN EVENING. 
Behold the western evening light! 
It melts in deep’ning gloom; 
So calmly Christrians sink away, 
Descending to the tomb. 


The winds breathe low—the withering leaf, 
Scarce whispers from the tree! 

So gently flows the parting breath 
When good men cease te be. 


How beautiful on all the hills 
The crimson light is shed! 

*Tis like the peace the Christian gives 
To mourners round his bed. 


How wildly on the wandering cloud 
‘The sun-set beam is east! 

Tis like the memory left behind, 
When lov’d ones breath their last 


And now above the dews of night 
The yellow star appears! 

So faith springs in the hearts of those 
Whose eyes are bathed in tears, 


But soon the morning’s happier light 
Its glories shall restore; 

And 4 poe that are sealed in death 
Shall wake and close no more. 


THE ARIEL. 


AntTIquiry.—Why is it that the mind loves to lin- 
ger above and around the ruins of inanimate objects,— 
why does it hallow things which are desolate and wild, 
things which are but fragments in themselves of some 
mightier fragment? Why has unseemingly decayed 
charms so far surpassing youthful strength; why has the 
rank weed an attraction stperior to the sweet-scented 
garden flower? Why is Britain in her full grown 
strength, and Ameriea in her youthful vigor, less inter- 
esting than Rome in her weakness, and Assyria in her 
desolation? It is the spell of soul that hangs over them 
it is their connexion with mind, and with the opera- 
tions of mind, that gives them such mastery over our 
teclings. It is the long line of masterly names, of bards, 
sages, and heroes; it is the song of genius, the volume 
of wisdom, and the spear of valour. What is Carthage 
without the recollection of her former queen and her 
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Femate Tewrer.—It is particularly necessary for 
girls to acquire command of temper, because much of 
the effect of their power of reasoning, when they grow 
up, depends much upon the*good humor with which 
they conduct themselves... A woman who would at- 
tempt to thunder with her tongue, would not find her 
eloquence increase her domestic happiness. We do not 
wish that woman should implicitly yield their better 
judgment to their fathers or husbands, but let them 
support the side of reason with all the grace of female 
gentleness. 

A man in a furious passion is terrible to his enemies, 
but a woman in a passion is disgusting to her friends;— 
she loses all the respect due to her sex, and she has 
not masculine strength aud courage enough to enforee 
any other kind of respect. “These cireumstances should 
be considered by persons who advise that no differ~ 


gallant Hannibal—what is the rock of Salamis unasso- 
ciated with the name of Themistocles, the steep of 
Leucas without the despairing Sappho, and the Helles- 
pont without the bridge of Xerxes, and the shriek of 
the drowning Leander? What were Castalia without 
the harp of Apollo and the dance of the-Muses, and 
Olympus without the thunders of ‘‘cloud compelling 
Jove?” It is the recollection of being, whether real or 
fictitious, which gives them all their interest. The 
great and the powerful of old still linger there, 
‘<Their spirits wrap the dusky mountain, 
Their spirits hover o’er the fountain; ~ 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river 
Rolls mingling with their fame forever,” * 
ADVICE TO A YOUNG Lany.—‘‘ A young lady, at eigh- 
teen, often needs a warning voice to point out the 
quicksands over which she is speeding her thoughtless 
career. _] hear you are beautiful, and have many ad- 
mirers, Lam sorry for it. A young woman, whose con- 
duct is marked with strict honor and prineiple, cannot 
have many admirers. There 1s nothing that more cer- 
tainly marks a bad heart, and depraved moral princi- 
| ple, or worse, a thorough destitution of it, than his 
; cruel and guilty encouragement of honoratble love. 
Ayoung man is never long attached to a young lady 
without her being aware of it; commonly indeed be- 
fore he is himself aware of the nature and extent of his 
own feelings. ‘The knowledge is almost intuitive.— 
From that momeut, if she be persuaded that she can- 
not reciprocate his sentiments, her course is plain be- 
fore her—it is cool, undeviating unhesitating repulse— 
on every occasion, place, and manner. Love will die 
without hope, ‘Yo crush love in the bud is easy; but 


heart, and its destruction is attended with the extine- 
tion of the heart’s best and noblest feelings. 


not to discourage is always to encourage. 
Avruors.—In the notes of Blackwood’s 


ing beautiful eulogium upon female authors:—‘‘ Oh, 
'sirs! what a glorious galaxy of female genius and vir- 
tue have we to gaze on with admiration, pure and un- 
reproved in our native hemisphere. ‘There—that star 
is the large and lustrous star of Joanna Bailie; and 


| there the star of Hamilton—and Edgeworth—and Grant 


)—and Austen—and Tighe—and Mittord—and Hemans! 
beautiful and beloved in all the relations of Christian 
life, these are the women, Mr. North, maids, wives, | 
or widows, whom the religious spirit of the protestant 
land will venerate as long as the holy fires of a pure 
faith burn upon their altars. These are the ladies, Mr. 
Tickler, and thank God we have many like them, al- 
though less conspicuous, who, to guard from insult of, 
look or whisper, or touch, what man, English, Scotch, | 
or Irish, but would meet his death? and why? because | 
the union of genius and virtue, and religion and mor-! 
ality, and gentleness and purity, isa ‘soul uplifting! 
sight, and ratifies the great bond of nature, by which 
we are made heirs of the immortal sky.” 

Woman.—Conscious of her worth, and daring to 
assert it, | would have a woman early in life, knowing 
that she is capable of filling the heart of a man of 
sense and merit—and that she is worthy to be his com- 
panion and friend. She runs a risk, you will say, of 
never meeting her equal. Hearts and understandings 
of a superior order are seldom met with in the world, 
or when met with, it may not be her particwar good 
fortune to winthem. True, but if ever she win, she will 
keep them, and the prize appears tome well worth the 
pains and difficulty of attaining. 

Attrcorirs.—Every fly and every pebble, and every 
flower, are tutors in the great scheol of nature, to in- 
struct the mind and improve the heart. The four elem- 
ents are the four volumes, in which all her works are. 


magazine,the Ettrick Shepherd pronounces the follow- | 


ence should be made’in the education of the two sexes. 
| The happiness and influence of women, both as wives 
‘and mothers, and indeed in every relation, so much 
depend upon their temper, that it ought to be care- 
| fully cultivated. We should not suffer girls to imagine 
that they balance ill humor by good qualities or ae- 
‘complishments, because in fact there are none which ean 
supply the want of temper in the female sex. 

Extraordinary Cure.—On the 21st ult. a negro lad, 
the property of Mr. Dunstan Banks, near this place zs 
he wasreturning from work, about dark, was bitten by 
a rattlesnake so severely, that ina few minutes he be- 
came entirely blind, and fell down. He was carried 
to the hous, when a messenger was despached to town 
| for Dr. James Guild, who, in aboutan hour afterwards, 
reached Mr. Banks’. At the time of his arrival, the 
boy was suffering the most excruciating agony, when he 
had a common black or Junk botile about half filled 
with the spirits of turpentine, male quite warm, and 
after searifving the wound made by the snake, applied 
the mouth of the bottle to it, and commenced pouring 
cold water on the bottle until the contents were per- 
fectly cooled. In about half an hour, and before the 
| bottle was removed from the wound, the boy became 
| perfectly easy, and fell into a sound sleep. Next day 
|he was able to walk abeut, and the day following he 
was at work as usual.—We would recommend this 
{simple and easy application, as it is in the power 
lof almost every one to precure it sooner than almost 
‘any other, and its immediate efficacy is a great consid- 
jeration. Any spirituous liquors would have the same 
| effect; and even if that could not be immediately pro- 
‘eured, warm water would answer a very good pur- 


trifle and tamper with it, till it has taken root in the, PO8¢-—T'uscaloosa Chronicle. 


Mousing Rat.—On the farm of Lyonthem near Pal- 


Never forget this prime maxim in these matters, kirk, there is a remarkable instance, not only of do- 
It devoured the mice _ 


cilitv, but usefulness in a rat. 
caught in traps, and afterwards seen to cateh them as 
‘they ventured from their holes, till at length the house 
was cleared of these vermin, except, as it is believed 
‘asingle one. Ithas frequently been seen in pursuit of 
this solitary mouse, and the fugitive, which takes ref- 
uge behind the ingle, has a part of its fur singed off. 
From the service it renders, the family kindly protects 
the rat, and it rans about and gambols among them on 
she floor without the least uneasiness. It sometimes 
disappears for a weck or ten days, and it is supposed 
that in these intervals it visits the staekyard in its pro- 
fessional eapacity. (Were not this account decidedly 
ratified, we should be inclined to doubt. )}—M ¥. Coue 
rier. 

Time, the Cradle of Hope, but the grave of Ambi- 
tion, is the stern corrector of fools, but the salutary 
counsellor of the wise, bringing all they dread to the 
one, and all they desire to the other; but like Cassan- 
ra it warns us with a voice that even the sagest dis 
credit too long, and the silliest believe too late.— 
Wisdom walks before it, opportunity with it, and re- 
pentanee behind it; he that has made it his friend will 
have little to fear from his enemies; but he that has 
made it his enemy, will have little to hope from his 
friends, : 


Nopitrry.—Schiller, the German poet, had a patent 
of nobility conferred upon him by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, which he never used.—Turning over a heap of 
papers one day, in the presence of a friend, he came 
to his patent, and showed it carelessly to his friend 
with this observation, ‘*I suppose you did not know 
T was a noble;” and then buried it again in the mass of 
miscellaneous papers in which it had long lain undis- 
turbed, 


PUZZLE. 
Fair Woman was made to bewitech— 
A pleasure, a pain, a disturber, a nurse— 
A slave or a tyrant: a blessing or eurse; 


written, 


Fair Woman was made to be—which? 


+ 


| 
‘ 
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PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 17, 1897. 


— - 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several articles are received and on file for insertion 
—others we have not had leisure to examine. 

**Candidus” mistakes our meaning—he shall hear 
from us privately. 

*Q” is under consideration—we advise him to attend 
to his stops—as his essay is almost endless, 

A bow to “*Lucy”—she would be witty with us, and 
if we had an opportunity, would try and be witty with 
her. But we have not a whit of humour about us. 

Ichabod Inkle’s reviews are received. More of them 
hereafter. 


{t may be news to many of our readers, to be told 
that in some parts of the country it is the practice for a 
newly married pair to send the printer a slice of wedding 
cake, as a compensation for his trouble in publishing 
the notice of their union. The following pleasing par- 
agraph on the subject, is taken from the Oneida Obser- 

The evening of our last publication we were 
made agreeably sensible of the value of a bri- 
dal favour connected with a request to insert a 
marriage, especially coming as this did, writ- 
ten in a distinct hand upon a neatly folded bil- 
let attached to an envelope containing a liber- 
al portion of rich cake, and a heart frosted 
(as we trust the hearts of those for whom it 
was made may never be,) though as pleasant 
to the taste and attractive to the eye and as 
we hope they may ever be to each other. In 
two other recent instances, similar favours 
have greeted us; an example which we hope 
will become as contagious for the benefit of 
printers, as the frequency of the union of the 
young, the sympathetic and the happy, will be 
the prosperity of society: Of course we pre- 
sume only such will wish to have their mar- 
riages recorded. Those who wed from con- 
venient or sordid motives cannot be expected 
to exercise a liberality of spirit that with the 
joyous and happy, extends itself to all who 
contribute towards that happiness. Of course 
we expect no fee but for recording hafifiy mar- 
riages all that the parties do not consider such 
shall be inserted gratuitously. It is bad e- 
nough to get married, without having to pay 
for it. The parson gets his fee, the clerk his, 
the groomsmen and bridesmaids their bridal 
fovours, and why should the printer be for- 
gotten? 

But more of this. I remember sitting at my office 
door in the country, one very sultry summer evening, 
with sleeves rolled up, and panting from the effeets of 
a heavy day’s work at press. A boy rode up to the 
door, dismounted, and enquired for the editor, and ta- 
king off his hat, which was wet with perspiration, hand- 
ed me a small package, wrapped in a greasy newspaper. 
I called for a candle and examined my present. It was 
the half of what was once a large pound-eake. The 
fellow had earried it in his hat, in a hot afternoon, for 
fourteen miles! It was dripping with perspiration from 
his head! I slid the marriage notice on the advertising 
file, and passed the delightful present to the devils who 
were yet at work above. It was afterwards discovered 
that the urchin of a messenger had received a large 
cake neatly tied up ina clean linen handkerchief, with 
a polite note to the editor. ‘The former he had cut in 


 ywo, devouring one half and bringing me the other: 


while, with praiseworthy caution, the note was destroy- 
ed. And this, in general, is the history of the glorious 
tridai favours of which we occasionally see an account 
stragg|ing through the papers, drawn forth more by the 
gallantry of country editors, than from their gratitude. 
Someti:ing upon which to found a paragraph is the great 
desideratum,—whether it be a pound-cake or a corn- 
stalk. 


THE ARIEL. 


VoLTAIRE AND FRERON.—Voltaire and 
Freron, the journalist, were bitter enemies. — 
When the Merope of Voltaire (a mere plagia- 
rism of Maffie’s exquisite tragedy) was an- 
nounced, Freron, in his journal, prophesied its 
damnation. Merope, however, met with suc- 
cess, and the author to take his revenge, pub- 
lished his play with a frontispiece, in which 
an ass (Freron) was represented gnawing the 
leaves of a laurel tree. Our journalist, in his 
next number, said he had mistaken the pub- 
lic taste in regard to Merope, which had not 
only succeeded, but was just published with a 
striking portrait of the author. Voltaire was 
so stung with this unexpected retort, that he 
ran among all the booksellers to buy up all 
the copies, which he committed to the flames, 
to obliterate not only the print butthe edition. 

And this was well—exceedingly well. Vol- 
taire, the incestuous libertine of Ferney, the 
atrocious blasphemer of the hotel d’Holback, 
whose motto was Ecrasez L’ Infame!”— 
Crush the wretch! (meaning Christ,) the en- 
vious monopolizer of fame, and, at the same 
time, the bandit of other men’s labours, de- 
served the utmost severity of every high-mind- 
ed and just-principled man. Had other jour- 
nalists followed the fearless example of Frer- 
on, (one of the most accomplished and elo- 
quent writers of his age,) perhaps France 
might have been saved from the horrors of 
revolution, and the deluge of sanguinary athe- 
ism. Thechildish weakness of Voltaire might 
excite our pity, did not his nefarious wicked- 
ness in theory and practice awaken within us 
the most ineffable abhorrence. It always af- 
fords us pleasure to see such savage sarcasm 
and egregious vanity retaliated by weapons 
equally piercing. 


A letter was lately advertised in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, addressed to ‘ Bonard Mac Nelly, care 
of Robert Davis, twenty-five miles from Cin- 
cinnati, Jersey settlement, or elsewhere.’— 
The Middletown Gazette mentions one direc- 
ted as follows: ‘ Amariah Harden of Vermont, 
now at Middletown or Haddam, or else he has 
gone up the river after logs.’ 


Twins—The Cleaveland Hera/d mentions 
the death, in Twinsburg, Portage county O., 
of Moses and Aaron Wilcox, aged about 50. 
They were twins, born in Connecticut on the 
same day; joinedeat church the same day; en- 
tered into business together, and failed togeth- 
er; removed to Ohio, and built the town of 
Twinsburg; were taken sick the same day, 
and died the same day. During their youth 
and middle age, they so nearly resembled each 
other, that it was scarcely possible to distin- 
guish them apart. When young, they taught 
school in the same vicinity, and often exchan- 
ged schools, without its being discovered.— 
Such facts show the probability of the inci- 
dents in the Comedy of Errors, which many 
consider impossible. 


A stone has been found near Lake Erie, 
which has several masonic emblems clearly 
marked upon it; the beehive, pot of incense, 
hourglass, ladder, candlesticks, book, sun and 
moon, sword, plumb, &c. The stone resem- 
bles a petrification: the face is perfectly 
smooth, and the characters of a different co- 
lor and consistence from the rest, and appa- 
rently extend to some depth. On a white 
plot in the centre is the appearance of an in 
scription. The stone is about the size of a 2 
ounce weight, and nearly in the form of a key 
stone. 


In Westfield, Mass. two Indian skeletons 
were recently discovered in a sitting posture, 
three feet below the surface. Flints, acorns, 
and a stone pot containing the bones of some 
animal were found with them. In Lansing- 
burg, Pa. an Indian grave was laid open by 
the action of the water during a freshet: the 
tenant was buriedwith ornaments at his breast; 
and an axe of porphyvitic stone, with the frag- 
ments of an earthen vessel lay near him. 


The Kentucky Reporter relates the follow- 
ing incident of recent occurrence. The time 
of service in jail of an excellent blacksmith 
lately expired: the keeper was desirous of 
keeping him, on account of his mechanical 
skill, and offered him 50 or 60 dollars a month, 
which he refused. He had not been but a 
short time absent, (perhaps only a few days, ) 
betore he stole a horse for which he has been 
tried and again sentenced—so that he has re- 
sumed his station without wages. 


Domestic Manufactures—Miss Aurilla Dan- 
forth and Abigail Moody, of the town of Og- 
den, in N. Y. on the 15th inst, spun 151 knots 
each, of woolen yarn, on a common wheel. — 
Such feats of industry are worthy of public 
applause; and we shall always be happy in no- 
ticing exertions so commendable to the fair of 
our country. 


An operation was performed lately on the 
grandson of John D. Brown, Esq. in South 
Carolina, to extract from the windpipe a wat- 
ermelon seed, which threatened suftocation.— 
As soon as an opening was made in the wind- 
pipe, the seed was ejected by the air from the 
lungs, with great force, and instantaneous re- 
lief afforded to the little sufferer. In a few 
days the child had recovered. 


Squirrels.—The Lycoming Gazette states, 
that at a little squirrel hunting in the neigh- 
borhood of that place, nine persons killed in 
one day, 608 squirrels. Two hundred and 
eight were killed by two persons—John Long 
and John Murphy.—The former with 100 
balls, shot 94 squirrels. 


Gaming!—The bodies of four persons who 
had committed suicide, because of losses by 
gaming, were laying in the morgue, (or gen- 
eral bone house of Paris) at one time, to be 
taken away by their friends. It appears that 
each of these had deliberately killed himself, 
having lost all, both money and honor. 


A shocking case of murder and arson was 
tried at Robeson Superior Court, N.C. Nat, 
a negro man belonging to Thomas C. Cham- 
bers was convicted of burning the dwelling 
house of Mr. Murchison, of Richmond coun- 
ty, in March, 1826, and of killing Mrs. M. 
before be set fire to the building, and leaving 
the body tobe consumed. He is tobe hung in 
November next. 


The Baltimore papers of Saturday, the 15th 
were issued with the deepest badges of mour- 
ning, in consequence of the death of Colonel 
Joun EaGeER Howarp. He died on Friday 
evening, at half past eight o’clock. ‘* The 
name of this gallant offcer and public spirited 
citizen,” says the Patriot, “is so identified 
with the history of our Revoluiion, and the 
prosperity of our city, that so long as the well 
earned fame of the old Maryland line shall 
endure, or a vestige of our metropolis remain, 
the character of the hero of the Cowpens and 
Eutaw, will be cherished with fond remem- 
brance.” 


, 


Human destiny is a nut, of which life is the shell, 


and reputation the kernel; crack it gently, and you | 


enjoy its whole value, entire and at once;—but open it 
roughly, and ten to one you break the shell, or bruise the 
kernel, or reduce the whole into one useless compound, 
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SUSAN AN) JACK. 
The poor man came home, ‘twas a cot on the moor, 
And the children to welcome him stood at the door, 
Ah, father, dear father! my sister and I 
Ate nothing to day, but I told her by and by, 
When the sun was gone down and one hardiy could see, 
We should fully be feasted with mother and thee. 
As he said it, Jack sciz’d on the father with joy, 
Who placed on his knee the affectionate boy; 
And two or three kisses with fervor impress’d, 
As his child with a heart full of grief he address’d, 
Dear Jack, when I went in the morning away, 
I thought to bring something at closing of day; 
Bat 1 wrought in the snow and the keen biting blast, 
And have brought nothing home but a brown crust at 
last; 
Here Jack, go divide it with Susan, and share 
All your parents a pitiful portion can spare. 
He took it, and offered his father a part, 
But when he said, no Jack, it grieved him at heart, 
Then he offered the picee to his mother, but she 
Said ’tis hardly enough for dear Susan and thee, 
He threw down the erust, put his hand to his eye, 
And burst into tears, but could hardly tell why, 
And Susan rejoined, *twould be ten times more sweet, 
Ifher parents would share it and with them would eat. 
Then they smiled and they wept and divided their store, 
A crust of brown bread was a supper for four, 
In the fulness of sorrow they found a relief, 
For Susan and Jack were the joy of their grief. 
— 
FROM THE YORK RECORDER. 
Toes the wave of the ocean, soft-flowing 
A trace of the vessel retain ? 
Does the breeze of the night zephyr’s blowing 
On the wild flower at morning remain ? 
Does the wing of the dove, as she floats, 
Her track in the air leave behind ? 
Does the charm of sweet melody’s notes 
Long rest on the desolate mind? 
Thus are visions of Hope—swift-retreating— 
Their tints fade away in an hour: 
And the dav-dawn of Love is as fleeting 
As the night-breeze, the wave, or the flower! 
The last of our revolutionary heroes are 
rapidly disappearing; but their memories will 


be devoutly cherished while the spirit of our 


Constitution survives the intrigues of faction 
and the corruption of placemen. 
MarsHat Butow.—Marshal Bulow, the 


Prussian General who brought up the army of 
reserve at Waterloo, and by whom the fate of 


that bloody day was decided, is now convert- 
ed to Christ, has given up his military profes- 
sion, and is prosecuting his missionary labour 
for souls through Europe, and this under the 
patronage of the Continental Society in Lon- 
don for the propogation of the gospel in Eu- 
rope. The marshal appeared in London at 
the annual meeting of the Society, and gave 
them the different badges of warlike glory 
that he had obtained, desiring they might be 


THE ARIEL. 


Scorr anp CoopER.—It seems that sever- 
‘al of the French periodical writers have re- 
cently instituted ‘a comparison between these 
two romantic writers, in which a decided pref- 
erence is taken to the latter. ‘* He is to be 
the idol of the year,” as one of the French 
Journals expresses it, ‘‘and'to be suddenly el- 
‘evated above the man to whom his warmest 
‘friends feared formerly to compare him.” 
*Tis strange that men will suffer their pas- 
‘sions to run riot among the ruins of their judg- 
‘ment; ’tis marvellous that they will sacrifice 
|all honesty at the pagan shrine of interest,— 
and pamper secondary talent at the expense 
of the Master-Spirit of the age. Cooper can 
ino more bear a comparison with Scott than a 
Teton of the Burntwood in his nakedness 
with Napoleon in his panoply. Cooper des- 
cribes graphically and with power; but where 
is the genius that irradiates every character 


fresh charm, and appears to be boundless in 
its diversity and picture? Cooper never varies 
his personages—and we doubt if he can do 
so; but no two characters in Scott’s inimitable 
productions bear any nearer resemblance to 
each other than one human being to another. 
Cooper draws landscapes; but Scott pourtrays 
the heart; Cooper describes events; but Scott 
developes causes. The one glides on the sur- 
face—the other searches the. depths; the 
American shines like a distant star, but the 
Scotchman like the revealing sun, 


In 1720, soon after the bursting of the South 


ing at the banking-house of Messrs. Hankey, 
& Co. 


of the house would come to him. 
certained that it was really one of the princi- 


in the course of a few days. 


to open this mysterious parcel, in the presence 


witha letter, stating that it was obtained by 
the South Sea speculation, and directing that 
it should be vested in the hands of three trus- 


devoted to the enlargement of the cause of |tees, whose names were mentioned, and the 


mercy and truth in the world. He has the 
simplicity of a little child, whilst he possess- 
ed the most undaunted courage. He appears 
to be very eminently qualified for the work to 
which our God has appointed him. He is not 
only diligent in the work, but his usefulness is 
very great.—V. Y. B. Mag. 


Rare instanance of honorable conduct.—A- 
bout ten years ago, a gentleman engaged in 
mercantile pursuits in the interior of N. York, 
met with reverses, gave up all his property, 
compounded with his creditors, and was fully 
and unconditionally discharged by them. A 
few days since he called upon them respect- 
ively, several of whom reside in Albany, and 
paid every farthing of the original debts, with 
interest to this time, amounting to near 20,000 
dollars. We are happy to add that his cred- 
tors presented him with a service of silver 
plate, as a testimony of their high regard for 
him personally, and of their admiration of the 


exalted principles by which he had been gov- 
erned, 


interest appropriated to the relief of the poor, 
which was accordingly done. 


The facetions Mr. Sheridan on hearing his father 
speak on the antiquity of his family, stating at the same 
time that the original name was O’Sheridan, humor- 
ously observed, ‘‘No doubt of that father, no one has 
a better right to the O, for we owe every body.” 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 


_ Oh, who art thou of pensive beanty, 
Whose looks so soft, so sad appear, 
All court thee with asssiduous duty, 
And yet all greet thee with a tear? 
I sing in low and plaintive measure 
Ot days and sorrows long past by, 
And young and with weeping pleasure 
Dwell on the strains of Memory. 


Oh, who art thou of youthful brightness, 
With airy step and locks of gold; 

The heart to meet thee bounds in lightness, 
The eyes with smiles thy form behold? 

I strive to gild this world of sadness 
And change it to a sunny slope; 

_ Allloye my song and tale of gladness, 

Amd call me by the name of Hope. 


the Waverly novels, that fascinates by its | 


pals, and not a clerk, who appeared, he put . a : 
into his hands a parcel, very carefully sealed the working classes of all callings and pro- 
up, and desired that it might be laid on one| fessions. 

side till he should call again, which would be 


of each other. They found it to contain 30,000/| ©@2 Scenery or manners. 
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vault ina church yard in New York, were sur- 
prised, and, we believe, in some measure 
startled, by the squeaking of an animal which 
dropped from the roof of the dormitory, and 
which, on inspection proved to be a bat; it 
appeared lifeless when laid hold of, but, on 
being brought to the open air, gradually -re- 
covered; This circumstance is singularly re- 
markable, for the fact of ‘the vault having re- 
mained unopened for the space of ten years 
and upwards, and no‘crevice or aperture be- 
ing discovered in its thick ribbed walls, the 
creature having in all probability existed in 
this confined and tainted region during the 
whole of that period. 


Honey.—Mr. Benjamin Reynolds, of Vass- 
alborough, Me. took up a hive of bees a few 
weeks since, the honey of which weighed in 
the comb, four hundred founds. 


Longevity. —Old Arthur Wall, of Wake 
Forest, N. C. completed the hundred and 9th 
year of his age on the 15th ult. A few-days 
'ago he walked three miles, but said he was 
somewhat fatigued, and thought he discover- 
ed by it, that old age was creeping upon him. 


Jonathan’s Descrifttion of a Steam-Boat.— 
** It’s got a saw-mill on one side, and a grist- 
mill on t’other, and a blacksmith’s shop in 
| the middle, and down stairs there’s a tarna- 
tion great pot boiling all the time.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
The first number of Mr. Ellwood Walter’s 
Saturday Morning Herald, will be published 


this day week. There seems to be no end to 
the demand for such publications—at least, 


Sea bubble,a gentleman called late in the even- there is an abundant supply in the market. 


The Mechanics’ Advocate has been discon- 


He was in a coach, but refused to} tinued, and the subscribers transferred to the 
get out, and desired that one of the partners! Mechanics’ Gazette, the regular publication 


Having as-| of which commenced on the 10th inst.—It is 


devoted to the diffusion of information among 


The Atlantic Souvenir, from the press of 


A few days pas-| Carey, Lea and Carey, of this city, has ap- 
sed away—a few weeks, a few months, but 


the stranger never returned. At the end of 
the second or third year, the partners agreed 


peared. The embellishments are really splen- 
did; it is to be regretted, however, that so 
few of them are illustrative either of Ameri- 
They are too for- 
eign. When the beauties of our own country 
have been exhausted, it is time to go abroad 
for subjects for the skill of native artists. The 
matter of the Souvenir pleases us less. It is 
fiat, in many instances, and good in very few. 
Indeed, if it were not for the embellishments, 
we question whether the work would sell at 
all. There are some names high in the liter- 
ary world, mentioned as contributors, but 
their productions for the Souvenir are abso- 
lute failures. They seem the early produc- 
tions of juvenile days—brought out to light 
from the musty corners of some literary pi- 
geon-hole, te save the labor of an original at- 
tempt. Paulding, in particular, is very un- 
successful. His contributions for 1827 were 
wretched—and those for 1828, are but little 
better. In short, there is nothing to redeem 
the Souvenir but its splendid embellishments; 
efforts of the hand, rather than the head. 
The volume, like the Quarterly Review, has 
been pushed into public notice by the mést 


attempted in this country. 


The Bat.—Some men engaged in opening a .. 


extensive system of puffing that we ever saw 


| 
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» Mr. John Andrews has issued proposals to 
establish a new periodical, religious paper, in 
Pittsburg, under the title of the Spectator. 

Charlotte’s Daughter, or the Three Or- 
phans; being a continuation of Charlotte Tem- 
ple, by Mrs. Rowson, has been put to press in 
Boston. 

The Rev. Asa Lyman, formerly of New- 
Jersey, proposes to commence in New York, 
on the first of January, a weekly paper for 
children and youth, to be entitled the ** Youths 
Journal.” 

Spirit of the Old Dominion —The 6th num- 
ber of this work has appeared. We copy 
the following from the Editor’s address in 
changing the form of publication. 

ADVERTISEMENT. —With this conclude the 
six numbers, intended to form the first series 
or sett of ** The Spirit af the Old Dominion.” 
The work was commenced and has been con- 
tinued under all the unfavorable circumstan- 
ces necessarily attendant upon most of new 
Periodical Publications, the effects of which 
have been doubtless discovered in many instan- 
ces. But, it is to be hoped that the spirit 
which has prompted the plan and éxecution 
of an entirely Original and National Work, 
will redeem it from the harsher criticisms, 
which it may really deserve, and that an ex- 
tention of patronage will allow its continuance 
to be in a style of execution honorable to the 
State and creditable to its Editor. As variety 
is the sauce of life, we have concluded to al- 
ter the plan which we had intended to pursue 
at the commencement of this Work, and to 
render it more of an Original Miscellany than 
it has been. This change is necessary to a:- 
vance*the object for which the work was or- 


“iginally established, viz: to form a medium 


through which a great proportion of the liter- 
ary talent in the State now suffered to lie dor- 
mant for such an opportunity, might be de- 
veloped. That there are many writers in the 
State of Virginia, whose performances would 
do credit to any work, is a fact of which the 
FElitor is well apprized. And it is to afford 
such persons an opportunity of indulging in 
their favorite styles of composition, of correc- 
ting the taste, and improving the morals of so- 
ciety, and of relieving the Editor from the in- 
cessant labor of preparation, that he announ- 
ces his wish to receive original contributions 
of the following kinds, viz: 

Biography of Distinguished Virginians. 

Facts relative to the earlier History of the 
State. 

Tates. 

Notices of Agricultural Improvements. 

Essays upon Taste, Literature, Science, &c. 

Description of Natural Curiosities. 

General Reviews, and notices of Periodical 
Publications. 

Portry, &c. &c. 

The variety of subjects here introduced, 
will, it is believed, be sufficient to enable eve- 
ry man who is fond of writing to gratify his 
humor. As some time will necessarily elapse 
ere we Can receive a requisite supply of con- 
tributions to enable us to commence after the 
plan which we have adopted, the next num- 
ber will not appear before December. At that 
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time, the work will be re-commenced, and 
we hope, under the favorable auspices of tal- 
ented contributors anda largely extended pat- 
ronage. ‘To those who have thus far liberally 
aided us in our efforts, we return our heart- 
felt thanks, and as we calculate that the ex- 
ample which they have set will be universal- 
ly followed, we shall be stimulated to efforts 
which may be worthy of such fortune. 


BREACH OF Promisrt.—Those who are in 
the habit of observing the proceedings of our 
courts of law, have remarked the won lerful 
increase of suits for breach of promise of mar- 
riage within the last few years. One would 
think that all the gentlemen on the continent, 
black and white, had forsworn constancy, and 
set up for their dear deceivers.—It is not long 
since a suit was brought in the north of New 
York, by a lady of colornamed Dinah, against 
a dashing Guinea gallant, ycleped Casar, for 
winning her innocent affections, and then dan- 
cing away to the tune of 

*©When I loved you, [ ean’t but allow 
Thad many an exquis'te minute: 
But the scorn that | feel for you now, 

Hath even more luxury in it.” 
Dinah, it seems, was a romantic and melan- 
choly charmer; the hue of her imagination was 
dark and sable as that of her face, and many 
a languid smile did she waste upon the insen- 
sate youth, 

**Whom but to see was to admire.” 
Casar, however, like his namesake the im- 
mortal Roman, was a man of the world, a man 
whose pleasure was 

To sport an hour with beauty’s chain, 

Then throw it idly by.” 
and Czsar left poor Dinah to pine in solitude, 
and to sigh over the faithlessness and perfidy 
of man. But Dinah was none of your tender 
lilies, to droop and die in the shade—she was 
a spirited nettle, as Mr. Czxsar soon learned, 
when the man of the law saluted him with a 
‘** Dei gratia,” and a tip on his left shoulder: 
and a verdict of five dollars damages, and six 
cents cost, taught him, to his utter horror, 
that an affectionate heart was not to be tri- 
fied with. 


TENDER Courtsuip.—The young ladies of 
New Caledonia, and the adjacent islands, re- 


pair with patriarchal simplicity to the wells 


and fountains of their neighborhood for water: 
when a youth has seen and conceived a pas- 
sion for one of them, he repairs to the foun- 
tain, and lies in ambush in the thicket or be- 
hind a rock. As the lady approaches with 
her pitcher, and stoops to draw the water, 
her lover taking advantage of her when she 
is in the most defenceless posture, rushes up- 
on her, and strikes her down with a club. 
Then seized her by the hair-of the head, he 
drags her away, wounded and bleeding to his 
hut, and thus she becomes his wife. 

Magnus & Socin, two celebrated lawyers of 
Pisa, in Italy, were frequently opposed to 
each other on points of law. Upon one occa- 
sion, when the famous Lorenzo de Medicis 
was present, Magnus, finding himself very 


|hard pressed by his adversary, conceived the 


idea of forging at the moment a law to suit his 
own peculiar case. Socin now saw through 
the trick, and being no less cunning than his 
adversary, when it came to his turn to reply, 
he invented another law which completely un- 
did the effect of Magnus’ quotation. —The lat- 
ter immediately interrupted him, and called 
upon him to cite the place where the law he 
spoke of wasto be found. ‘‘It is to be found,” 


replied Socin, ‘‘in the very next page to that 
you have just cited.” ‘ 


NOVEMBER. 
Thy day is past, thou wither’d leaf, 
Lett sear beneath thy parent tree— 
While ehill November’s moan of grief 
Awakes its dirge-like minstrelsy— 
Thy day is past—and it is sad 
bg think of thine and nature’s doom— 
The green, the gay, the young, the glad 
All tending—ay, we may forget 
The destiny. that waits us, while 
Spring’s early blooms with dew are wet, 
And pleasures round us gaily smile— 
But when the dreary dirge of fate, 
Sweeps over Autumn’s wither’d bowers, 
Who thinks not that Hz, soon or late, 
Must fall as fall the flowers? 


Wast thou not sent unto the earth, 
Season of gloom on which we gaze, 
To teach this frail world’s paltry worth, 
And warn us of our latter days? 
And shall we not a lesson Tearn 
From this dry turf, this leafless tree?—~ 
And teach they not in language stern— 
What we, ere long, shall be? 
Yes, even thus thy blast shall sweep, 
November, o’er the lonely spot, 
Where | and all my troubles sleep, 
By this unhecding world forgot— 
And yet, when my last sun shall set 
O may it wake some fond regret 
Like that we feel o’er nature’s tomb. 
THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 
BY MISS LANDON. 
There’s a white stone placed upon yonder tomb, 
Beneath is a soldier lying: 
The death-wound came amid sword and plume, 
When banner and ball were flying. 
Yet now he sleeps, the turf on his breast, 
By wet wild flowers surrounded; 
The church shadow falls o’er his place of rest, 
Where the steps of his childhood bounded. 
There were tears that fell from manly eyes, 
There was woman’s gentler weeping, 
And the wailing of age and infant eries, 
O’er the grave where he now lies sleeping. 
He had lett his home in his spirit’s pride, 
With his father’s sword and blessing; 
He stood with the valiant, side by side, 
Mis country’s wrongs redressing. 
He came again, in the light ofhis fame, 
When the red campaign was over: 
One heart that in seeret had kept his name, 
Was claimed by the soldier lover. 
But the cloud of strife came upon the sky, 
He left his sweet home for battle; 
And his young child’s lisp for the loud war-ery, 
And the eannon’s long death-rattle. 


He came again—but artaltered man; 
The path of the grave was before him, 
And the smile that he wore was cold and wan, 
For the shadow of death hung o’er him. 
He spoke of victory—spoke of cheer;— 
These are words that are vainly spoken 
To the childless mother, or orphan’s ear, 
Or the widow whose heart is broken. 


A helmet and sword are engraved on the stone 
Half hidden by yonder willow; 
There he sleeps whose death in battle was won, 
But who died on his own home pillow! 

A GENUINE onE.—A lady in New York perceiving her 
maid, a raw I¢ish girl, who had arrived only a few 
weeks before from her own swate land, throwing the 
end of a rope into the cistern, and moving to and fro, 
went into the yard to enquire the cause, and found 
that she had lost the pail, and was trying to recover it. 
The lady told her to take the cistern pole, and she 
would soon recover it. ‘‘Och, madam,” said she, ‘I 
know better than all that sure, for on me passage from 
me own country, Pat Dougherty fell overboard, ‘and 
sure they did nothing at all, but jist threw the end of a 
rope to him, and he took a hold directly, and jumped 
aboard again.” 


Vaniry.—The way in which vanity displays itself 
in little things is often amusing. Every body has 
heard of the warm farmer, who complained of the heat 
of wearing silver buttons, when he found those he 


an anecdote of a man who was so fond of displaying on 
his sideboard all the plate he possessed, that he actually 
added his spurs to the shining heap. 


sported unnoticed; in like manner Dr. Johnson related . 
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LOVE IN PARADISE. 


Love came one day to my ivied cot, 
And he said—*‘ So! so! I see, 

A paradise quite you here have got; 
But who is your Eve to be? 

**Go! go! you must seck for one,” he said! 
‘¢ For it is not fit that you 

Should dwell alone—Go, look for a bride!” 
And away the wild thing flew. 

I felt that I was indeed alone, 
And lt meta lovely girl, 

Her hair was gemm’d with jewels and gold, 
And her arms were twined with pearl. 

I led her o’er my favorite walks, 
And I shew’d her my favorite bow’rs; 

But [ saw that she scorn’d my humble home, 
And trampled upon my flow’rs. 


And the evening dew fell upon her hair, 
And dimm/’d the jewels and gold} 

And the bushes caught her silken robe, 
And destroy’d its graceful fold. 


Thought I, fair girl, thou art not for me, 
And poor love looked on and sigh’d, 

And said, in a low and sudden tone, 
**You must seek an humbler bride.” 


*T was then, my Marv, that first I saw 
Your gentle and placid faec— 

Your robe of plain and unsullied white, 
And your simple artless grace. 

And love look’d up with a bright’ning eye, 
And shook his soft wings, and cried— 

**T have found you an Eye, at last, I think,” 
And the urchin laugh’d with pride. 

I went and knelt at your feet, sweet love, 
And 1 woo’d you to my bow’r; 

You smiled and blush’d and L won my bride, 
In the gentle twilight hour. 


AW OLIO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 
= 


FEMALE PIETY. 


Why is it that woman is more pious in her behav- | 


iour and actions than that sex who arrogate to themselves 
the title of lord and master? Of the tact that she is so 
there are ample proofs. In the churches of every city, 
we ean find the greater proportion of the deyout wor- 


> 
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Reevration.—Regard your good name as the rich- 
est jewel you ean possibly be possessed of—for credit 
is like fire, when once you have Kindled it you may eas- 
ily preserve it, but if you once extinguish it, you 
will find it an arduous task to rekindle it—Easy 
Guide, &e. 

Savinss From Sr. Currsosrom. 

1. Virtue is neither troublesome nor hard to be 
obtained. 

2.. Itis easier far to live well than ill. 

3. No punishment so great as an evil conscience. 

4. No man is hurt but by himself. 

5. Lt is better to suifer, than offer injury. ; 

6. Many do hurt unjustly, but none are hurt un- 
justly. 

7. This world’s glory is reproach; and reproach is 
this world’s glory. 

8. Charity is the most gainful trade. 

9. To be deprived of Heaven is a much greater pun- 
ishment than to suifer in hell, 

10. Not to be too wise is to be truly wise. 


He hath no leisure who useth it not.---Old English 
Proverbs. 

Kyow:ensrt.—No knowledge which terminates in 
curiosity and speculation is comparable to that which 
is of use; and of all useful hbeatinlien that is most so 
which consists ina due eare and notion of themselves. 
—St. Rernard. 


The only gratification a eovetous man gives his neigh- 
bours is to let them see that he himselfis as litte better 
for what he has as they are.—Penn. 


What can be a more wretched sight than to see a star- 
ving miser mortify without religion? ‘To subinit to 
such voluntary hardships to no purpose, and to lose 
the present without providing for the future.— Collier: 

Zeno said that an avaricious man was like a barren 
sandy ground, wich sucks in all the rain and dews with 
greediness and thirst, but yields no fruitful herbs or 
plants to the inhabitants. —Vontaigne. 

Forcivness.—A more glorious victory cannot be 
gained over another man than this, that when the in- 
jury began on his part, the kindness should begin on 
ours.—. Archbishop ‘Lillotson. 


Conviction without conformity, is like a man’s see- 
ing and wishing to obtain a new possession, and yet 
declining to part with an old one, though it is only by 
| the sale of one, that he ean raise the purchase money 
| of the other. —Dillwyn’s Reflections. 


TO OUR CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 


shippers to consist of the female sex. The enterprise 
of women has erected houses of devotion, when the 
hand of man was palsied towards the deed. 
fasive voice and her interesting demeanor have prevail- 
ed upon worldly minded husbands to contribute their 
mite towards the erection of houses, consecrated to the 
purpose of salvation. The truth of it is, that true relig- 
won consists more of love and affeetion than of proud de- 
monsiration or haughty argument. The construction of 
the female heart is turned towards the gentlest affee- 
Gons; and when that object is presented to her, she 
principally consults that faithtal monitor to good, gene- 
Tous, and pious deeds—a woman’s breast. 
THE SURE REFUGE. 

Oh! ye whom struggling on life’s eraggy road, 

With obstacles and dangers, secret foes 

Supplant, false friends betray, disastrous rage 

Of elements, of war, of civil broil, ” 

Bring down to poverty’s cold floor, while grief 

Preys on the heart, and dims the sinking eve; 

Faint not! Uhere is who rules the storm, whose hand 

Feeds the young ravens, nor permits blind chance 

To Glose one sparrow’s flagging wing in death. 

Trust in the or-Aves. Now, even now 

He speaks, and all is calm. Or, if to prove 

Your inmost soul, the hurricane. still spreads 

Its lincensed ravages—H whispers hope— 
Earnest of comtort; and through blackest night 

ids keen-eyed Faith on heaven’s pure sunshine 


gaze, 
Aud learn the glories of her future home. 


_ Who is wise? he that learns from every one. Who 
ts powerful? He that governs his passions. Who is 
rich? he that is content. —Miscellanies. 


MILTON. 
nd every greatly amiablegnuse 
Of Elder ages in thy Milton : met; 
His was the treasure of two thousand years, 
Seldom indulged to man; a God-like mind, 
Unlimited, and various, as his theme; 
Astonishing as Chaos; as the bloom 
Of blowing Eden fair; soft as the talk 

our grand parents, and as Heaven sublime. 

Thomson’: 


Her per- 


Tn future, no receipts for the Aricl will be acknowl- 
edged by the Editor, unless signed by himself, by Mr. 
, T. K. Greenbank, or Mr. George Siegtried. 

‘Those subseribers out cf the city who have not yet 
| paid their subscriptions, will confer a favor on the edi- 
| tor by remitting the same without delay. 


‘The“16th No. of the Ariel will be embellic*ed with 
an engraved view on the Susquehanna river. 


INSURANCE ON LIVES.—The Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annu- 
ities and Endowments, continue to make all kinds of 
contracts in which the contingencies of life are involved. 

One of the principal objects of this Company is, to 
afford to pred pose the means of guarding against the 
calamities and misfortunes which so often occur by the 
death of persons on whom others are dependent for 
support:—this may be accomplished by effecting insur- 
anees on lives. 

INSURANCES.—Persons who possess but limited 
incomes, sufficient to support the uselves and families 
during their lives, but have not the prospect of saving 
a sum adequate to the future support of their families 
in.case of their death, by paying a small sum annually 
to this company, may insure, for the benefit of their 
families, a sum sufficient for their comfortable support. 
Merchants, mechanics, clerks, officers of the army and 
navy, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, masters of ves- 
sels, and all others whose families might be in danger 
of being reducéd to poverty and distress, by the death 
of those on whose daily exertions they are dependent, 
may avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
this company to provide against such calamities, by jn-. 
suring their lives. 

Persons who possess incomes from life estates,” may 
insure the lives of those on whom such incomes are de- 
pendent—Or, a creditor may insure the life of a debtor, 
should he be in danger of sustaining aloss by his death. 

INSURANCES may be e'feeted hor a limited period, 
as for a journey or voyage, for one, two, three,er seven 
years, or for the whole duration of life. : 

ANNUITIES.—Persons advanced in life, who pos- 
sess a sum of money, the interest of which is not suffi- 
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cient for their support, by depositing it with the com- 

any may receive an Annuity much ge than could 
Be received from the imterest of the same sum; or 
should it be preferred to defer the Annuity for a few 
years, a still larger amount might be received during 
the remainder of their lives. 

ENDOW MENTS.—Parents may secure to their 
children a gross sum, or endowment, payable at the . 
age of 21 years, sufficient for small stocks to commence 
business for their sons, or respectable marriage por- 
tions for their daughters, by depositing a small sum, at 
their birth, with this company; written applications 
should mention the age, state of health, and residence 
of the partieson whose lives the contracts are to depend, 
and are to be directed (post paid) to either of the un- 
signed. THOMAS ASTLEY, President. 

THOMAS T. SMILEY, Actuary. 
Office N. W. corner of 3d and Walnut streets, 
WiiLSON'S PANACEA. 

The subseriber takes the liberty to inform the public, 
that his having for the last five years been constantly in 
the employ ot Mr. Swain, assisting in preparing and 
making his justly celebrated Panacea, he has commen- 
ced the business for himself, and he vends the same 
kind of medicine under the name of WILSON’S PA- 
NACEA, and he pledges himself, that the Panacea 
made by him possesses all the restorative powers of that 
sold by Mr. S. it being composed of precisely the same 
ingredients, either a comparison or, trial will establish 
the fact. As the subseriber offershis PANACEA much 
lower than the usual price of Swaim’s, he respectfully 
solicits a share of public patronage. 

This medicine has the decided preference over all oth- 
er medicines for the cure of Serotula, King’s Evil, 
Rheumatisin, Syphilitic and Mercurial diseases; uleer- 
ous sores, general debility, and all diseases arising 
from impure blood. It has proved beneficial in Nerve 
ous and Dyspeptic complaints generally. White Swel- 
ling, diseases of the Liver, Skin, &c. ‘Those whose 
constitutions are broken down by mercurial diseases, 
should submit to a course of Wilson’s Panacea. It is 
a safe, though powerttl substitute for mercury, and re- 
moves those evils which an unsuccessful use of that min- 
eral often oceasions. It will be found of great service 
as a spring and fall medicine, by those whose constitue 
tions require nourishment and new vigour, 

Price 2 dollars per Bottle, or 20 dollars per doz. 

Agents for the Panacea.—Frederick Klett, Druggist, 
N. E. corner of Callowhill and 2d streets: Henry K. 
Harrison, Druggist, No 472 South Front street; Joseph 
Shoemaker, Druggist, S. W. corner of ‘'welfth and Lo- 
eust streets; John G. Brown, Druggist, corner of Third 
and Vine streets; Mr. Lamorella, S. E. corner of Dock 
and Second streets; Philadelphia.—and John M. W il- 
son, No. 1, Old Slip, New York; W. D. Lehman, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. John B. Speneer, Centreville, Eastern 
Shore, Maryland. Dr. Howell Davies, Lynelhburgh, 
Va, Henry Lazarus, Mobile. 

Communications, post paid, and orders for the med- 
icine from any part of the world, will receive. inmedi- 
ate attention. 

WILSON’S WORM MEDICINE. 

Wilson’s Worni Medicine, for the cure of Dysente- 
ry, Summer Complaints, Cholera Morbus, Sickness 
at the Stomach, Loss of Appetite, Worms, &e. for sale 
by the subseriber. THOMAS WILSON, 

No. 66, Dock Street, 3 doors below Walnut street. 
Philadelphia. Nov. 17.—15. 


TO THE PUDLIC. 

Asatribute due to the merit and usefulness of Dr. B. 
Burroyx, a man of color, who lives at No. 199, South 
fourth street, the fourth door below Lombard street, 
Philadelphia, 1 cannot forbear communicating, for the 
benefit of others, the advantages Iand my family have 
received through his skill and judgment as a physician, 
by a statement of the following facts:— 

In the year 1810, L received an injury which prodo- 
ced a yoilent pain in my breast and stomach, 
me to retire from business fora considerable time; med- 
ical assistance and remedies were resorted to without 
the desired effect. L laboured under this complaint for 
thirteen years, at the expiration of which time I was « 
attacked with that distressing disease called Dyspepsia, 
or Indigestion, in its severest form. Great indeed were 
my sufferings; my strength and flesh so reduced as gave 
rise to a belief that was in a confirmiéd consumption. 
In this’ despondinsg situation, the fame of Dr. Burton* 
reaehed me, and I placed myself under his care in Jubyy 
1826. The dyspepsia, for the three last years forming 
my greatest affliction; Dr. Burton, to the astonishment 
and satisfaction of my friends and myself, so radicall 
removed all my disease in less than two months, that 1 
have since been able to resume my business in perfect 
health, nor has a single symptom ever returned. Thus 
was a disease of sixteen years may effectually cur~ 


ed in a few weeks by Dr. Burton. I lived at that time 
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near the Doctor’s office; and when able, of a fine day, 
would callon him, where ] had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing many of his wonderful cures; and meeting there 
his patients, whose statements of their own cases great- 
ly increased my confidence in him. One of the sever- 
al cases related to me, was that of Mrs. Mary Steel, 
afflicted with the galloping consumption; who had 
been entirely given up by two physicians, as incurable. 
‘The patient had lost the use of her limbs, and was al- 
most insensible when Dr. Burton was called in; but so 
effectually were his remedies applied, that within afew 
weeks from the time he commenced visiting her, she 
rode to Germantown, and returned in about two weeks, 
when she was capable of attending to her business as 
usnal without fecling the least inconvenience from the 
discase. 

Another ease of John Brown, in Queen street, afflie- 


ted with the dead palsy, not only relieved, but effectually | 


eured tn the short space of five weeks, by Dr. Burton. 
Another ease of a female who had been for eleven 

months entirely deprived of the use of her right arm 

and hand, in consequence of rheumatism, so much so, 


that she was not able to move even her fingers; she was | 


so tar relieved in about two weeks, by Dr. Burton, as to 
be able to use her needle. 

On the 19th of April, 1827, my wife was laboring un- 
der jaundice, her eyes and skin were of a bright yellow, 
a pain in her side, back, and head, a siek stomach and 
loss of appetite; this was her situation on Thursday 
evening, at 9 o’clock, when Dr. Burton commenced his 
course of remedies, and so efficacious were they, that 
the next day, (Friday afternoon, ) the discase was so en- 


tirely removed, that she was again pursuing her domes- | 


tie occupations as usual. Her skin has resumed its usual 
color, and she has been thus speedily cured. 

I was present when Dr.Charles Caldwell, late of Phil- 
adelphia, now Professor of Transylvania University, in 
Lexington, Kentucky, examined many of Dr. Burton’s 
patients, and heard their accounts of the various diseas- 
es they had been afflicted with, and the cures he had 
serformed; added to which, 1 have accompanied- Mr. 
p teow Butler, to visit many respectable families which 
Dr. Burton had attended, who bestowed on him the 
highest praise as a skillful, benevolent, and attentive 
ohysician. 

In consequence of having heard that Dr. Burton had 
never read medicine, | was induced to call on Dr. Cald- 
well, who was then in the city, for information on this 
point; who, after receiving me very politey, assured me 
he would answer me satisfactorily in writing, and that 
1 might make what use of it I pleased. The next day 
Treveived the following letter, which will silence all 
doubts, and give the public an opportunity to judge for 
themscives, as I now venture to publish it for their ben- 
efit, and as a tribute of justice due to Dr. Burton. 

Any further information relative to the above cases, 
ean be obiained on application to 

WHITTEN BONSALL, 
No. 121, Queen street, Philadelphia. 
THE FOLLOWING LESTER IS FROM DR. CALDWELL. 
Philadetphia, April 25, 1827. 

Dear Sir,—Conformably to your request, when you 
ealled upon me for that purpose, I can have no objec- 
tions to state to you with frankness, what J know of the 
native capacity, and general standing and character of 
De. Belfast Burton, of Piladelphia, a man of color; and 
what my opinion is of his skill and attainments in med- 
icine, and his success as a practitioner. 

As he resided with me more than twenty years, you 
will casily be persuaded that my opportunities of know- 
ing him have not been very limited. In the spring of 
the year 1798, Belfast, now Dr. Burton, who was born 
a slave in the state of Delaware, and there purehased 
and manumitted by a respected and deceased friend, 
was then bound to me as an indented servant, for the 
term of seven years, to be free at the expiration of that 
time; although in this capacity, he discharged his du- 
ties with marked fidelity and satisfactory effeet, I soon 
perceived that he was not in the sphere for which na- 
ture had designed him; he was formed, as his whole 
character and deportment convineed me, for higher des- 
tinies. There was at that time in the city of Philadelphia, 
no physician of African descent. Burton wasnotlong in 
my service, before I became persuaded, that he posses- 
sed some rare qualities for that profession. I found him 
persevering in his thirst for knowledge, devoted to ob- 
servation, and gifted with sagacity and sound judgment. 
Added to this, nature had bestowed on him that honesty 

nd rectitude of purpose, and those sympathies and 
virtues of the heart, which are so well calculated to in- 
exease the usefulness of a practitioner of medicine. I 
therefore, secretly resolved, that at a proper period, I 
him in the profession which 
pu 


This resolution I at length communicated to him, but 
at the same time pve him fully to ‘understand, that be- 
fore commencing the study of medicine, he must be pro- 


vided with certain elementary attainments, to qualify 
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him to.do credit to himself, the profession, and justice 
to those who might gntrust him with the care of their 
health. ‘To effect this, and also to reward lim for his 
fidelity, I gave him two years of his time, which he as- 
siduously dévoted to attendance on school, under the 
tuition of enlightened and judicious teachers, both 
French and English. From this period, a wish to ac- 


quire the knowledge of letters, became in him a pas- | 
In consequence of this, from a bare aequaintanee 


sion. 
with the English alphabet, which, if rightly recollected, 


| was the only literary attainmeut he possessed, when he 


entered my service; he became in a short time, aud 
with unusual facility, a very good reader; the writer of 
a legible hand, ready and accurate in the use of figures: 
the faculty of numbers being one of his strongest natur- 
al powers, and such a correet Knowledge of the French 
language, as enabled him to teach it to ethers, and to 
speak it so fluently and accurately as to be often taken 
fora Frenchman. At the expiration of this time, be- 


lieving him to be qualified for the attainment of medi-, 


cal knowledge, T surrendered to him his indentures, on 
the express condition, that he should commence imme- 
diately the study of medicine, and devote to it faithful- 
ly and intensely his time and powers. 

It need searcely be added, that his improvement was 
rapid. Anxious to attend the medical lectures in the 
school of Philadelphia, the requisite means for that 


| purpose were. provided, but for reasons which to me 


were never satisfactory, such obstacles were fhrown in 
his way as finally defeated his laudible intentions. At 
this event he was so much mortified as to meditate for 
a time, the abandonment of his profession, apprehen- 
sive that le would be unable to attain the summit of 
his wishes. But on further reflection, he discarded 
this resolution, and entered at length, on the practice 
of medicine, after having completed the usual period of 
pupilage. Although he had long since ceased to be a 
servant, he continued still to reside in my family, re- 
taining his obliging disposition, and rendering me many 
and important kindnesses. In his attention to his pati- 
ents, Burton was devoted in a degree, that might well 
be called exemplary. Acting in the eapacity of both 
physician and nurse, ascireumstances required, he cheer- 
fully sacrificed to them his time and his repose. It is 
natural, therefore, that he should, as he certainly did, 
have rendered them grext services, and become a dis- 
tinguished favorite with them. 

‘Thus prosperously did things go on under my own 
observation, until October, 1819, when I left: Philadel- 
phia to reside in Lexington, nor have I any reason to 
believe that they changed afterwards, exeept for the 
better, as every report that reached me gave me the 
gratifying intelligence, that he who had been first. my 
faithful servant, and afterwards my attentive pupil in 
medicine, was extending his usefullness and rising in 
reputation. As respects particular instanees of Bur- 
ton’s success in practice, those whom he has benefitted 
can give much more authentic and valuable information 
than I ean, nor do they hesitate to speak with freedom 
and decision. With nota few of his patients have I 
conversed, examining them with what } considered the 
requisite closeness and severity, and I confess the cures 
detailed to me were certainly very extraordinary. Yet, 
if I were to refuse eredit to the reports made to me by 
them, I must, in like manner, in all other cases that 
appear extraordinary, disclaim my reliance on human 
testimony. Many of these individuals were highly 
respectable, and the declarations they made were solemn 
and earnest. 

The general amount of their statements were, that 
under the treatment prescribed by Burton, they had 
recovered with a rapidity that astonished themselves, 
from complaints which had long baffled the skill of oth- 
cr respectable physicians. In the eases of some patients, 
[learnt that the vapour bath had been applied with the 
happiest effects. In many diseases, that remedy when 
skilfully directed and pushed to the necessary extent, 
needs no commendation. Its influence is known to be sal- 
utary and powerful. Certain othermodes of practice and 
remedies which he employs, his patients represent as 
exceedingly prompt and beneficial in their effects. In 
the favorable opinion I entertained of Burton’s integri- 
ty and general character, I am not alone. To say noth- 
ing of the high estimation in which he is held by many 
of his American acquaintance, permit me, for a mo- 
ment, to call your attention to the impression he has 
madé on distinguished foreigners. In the year 1824, he 
visited Hayti, where he passed eleven months, making 
an extensive tour through, that island; his flattering re- 
ception by eet gevy the high officers, and the peo- 
ple, in general, the favorable light in which they all 
viewed him, I refer you to a numher of letters in his 

ossession. In conclusion, I feel authorised to state, 

rom a long and intimate acquaintance with him, my be- 
lief, tha€Br. Burton possegses many virtues and an ex- 
cellent understanding; does credit to the race 
to which he belongs, is well qualified to be useful 
to mankind in general. 


| Accept, L intreat you, an assurance of the sentiments 
of high and sincere regard with which L have the 
honor to be, dear sir, your very respectful and. 
obedient servant, 
CHARLES CALDWELL, M. D. 


The following are a few of the many well authentica- 
ted and astonishing eures which Dr. Burton has per. 
formed, and to which Dr. Caldwell alludes in his letter, 

|; A ease considered incurable, was a nervous fever, 
caused by an atinck’ of the bilious intermitting fever; 
this case was truly deplorable. ‘The patient was so re- 
duced that his back and hip bones eane entirely through 
the skin, He was restored to perfvet health by Dr. 
Burtes, and has sinee been hearty. 

Tie above distressing cise came under the notice of 
the Rev. Jackson Kemper. ‘The following are his res 
maarks:—*‘1 recollect being called apon a few vears since, 
to visita young man who was dangerously ill. Whea 
arrived at the house, was requested by his friends 
to administer to him the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 

‘per; this I declined doing, because [not only considers 

‘ed him a dying man, but so far gone as to be in a mease 

‘ure insensible. Either his mind wandered in conver- 

j sation, or there was incoherency in some of his an- 

i swers to the questions I put to him. . 

| **Punderstand that the name of the person alluded 

{to, is Robinson Miller, and that he is now living. I 

‘was much surprised to learn this, as T supposed, when 

'T saw him, that he would not live a day. Dr. Burton, 

iT presume, deserves much praise for having been instrue 

mental, under Divine Providence, in restoring him to 

health. George White, the brother-in-law of Mil- 

ler, has informed me of the above facts.” 


Philadelphia, April 23. JACKSON KEMPER. ~ 


This is to certify, that [ laboured under a bilious in- 
termitting fever for fourteen weeks, during part of which 
time I was attended by an experienced physician; but 
my disease seemed to bid defiance to his remedies. 1 
became so emaciated, and my strength so reduced as 
to ~ unable to walk without assistance, for near eight 
weeks. 

Dr. Burton being at the time attending in the neigh- 
borhood, { was advised to call him in, 2nd to my great 
satistaction, and the surprise of my friends, I was greatly 
relieved in three days, when I subjected my self to the op- 
eration of being steamed according to his approved 
mode, and was enabled immediately to walk; and ina 
short time was effectually cured, and am happy to state 
that I never enjoyed better health than L do at present. 
This T communicate for the benefit of the public, par 
ticularly those who may labour under a similar afflies, 
|tion. . Any further infermation relative to my ease, will 
| be cordially granted, by my husband or myself, on ap- 
plication being made to us at No. 31, Powell Strect, 
Philadelphia. J. ABERCROMBIE, 

C. ABERCROMBIE, 
The following area few of the observations and remarks 
made by Messrs. George F. Mills and James Hast+ 
ings, who have expended considerable time and labor 
in enquiring into the extent and success of Dr. Bur 
ton’s practice. They say, 

‘¢We soon found, that to undertake to discover the 
many diseases which had yielded to his skill, would be 
useless. Intelligence of diseases that had been recente 
ly undertaken in their worst stages, and eured, came 
crowding to us from all quarters: among which were 
the following: (viz.) Uleerated legs, Fevers accompa 
nied by violent pains, Acute Inflammatory Rheumatism, 
Intermitting Fevers, broken arms, pain in the head and 
limbs, Bilious Remitting fever, Bilious Typhus fever, 
Yellow fever, Serofulous or King’s Evil; Yellow Jaun- 
dice, Dysentery, effects of mercury, inward hurts, Con 
sumption, Ulcers, ‘Tumours, Shaking Palsy, Dead Pal 
sy, Erysipelas, Nervous fever, Burns, Dropsy, Cancers, 
Sore ‘i, White Swelling, and Asthma. _ To which 
may be added, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Tetter, and 
Uleerated Sore Throat. 

“* We also discovered numerous and wonderful effeets 
which he has produced by a new and highly approv 
method of steaming, which, attached to his extensive 
knowledge of medicine, renders him highly worthy the 
attention of those who may be afflicted. Combined 
with the above, he has introduced a syrup of extraordie 
nary nature, which certainly has surpassed any wi 
our knowledge, for its effieacy in healing old obstinate 
——. and the effects of mereury unskilfully admine 
istered, 

“¢ Any pase doubting the veracity of these assere 
tions, will mect with satisfactory evidence, by calling 
on either of the undersigned persons; as the evidence 
we can give,-is the persons themselves, from whom all 
the above discases Save been removed, and they will 


find that half has not yet been told of the cures ‘orme 
ed by Dr. Burton.” ' GEORGE F. is 


JAMES HAS 
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